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EDWARD CAIRD 



rpHE Oxford University Gazette of November 3 records the death 
-■- of Edward Caird in the words: "Died at 12 Bardwell Road, 
on the evening of Sunday, November 1, Edward Caird, M.A., 
Hon.D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, Corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, Honorary Fellow and late Master 
of Balliol College, Honorary Fellow and formerly Fellow of Merton 
College, formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Aged 73." 

Edward Caird was born at Greenock on March 20, 1835. He 
was the sixth of seven brothers, the eldest of whom was John Caird, 
afterwards principal of the University of Glasgow. Edward received 
his first education at the Grammar School in Greenock, entering 
Glasgow University in the later fifties of the last century. From 
Glasgow he passed to Balliol College, Oxford, in 1859, where in 
1861 he won the Pusey and Ellerton scholarship. He took a first 
class in Classical Moderations and in Greats, and on the completion of 
his course in 1863 he was elected to a fellowship in Merton, working 
as tutor for three years. During these years he was a member of 
the "Old Mortality" Club, which included in its membership John 
Nichol, Thomas Hill Green, James Bryce, Albert Dicey, Algernon 
Swinburne, and George Rankin Luke. In 1866 he was appointed 
professor of moral philosophy in Glasgow. In this position Caird 
remained until 1893. In November of 1893 he was called to be 
Jowett's successor as Master of Balliol. 

As a student at Oxford Caird had been strongly influenced by 
Green and Jowett. Green had studied Hegel seriously, indeed with 
sufficient earnestness to be able to declare later (which in philosophy 
is a high tribute) of the system of Hegel, "It will all have to be 
done over again," and Jowett was speaking of Hegel as "the great 
modern master of metaphysics." In his introduction to the 
"Sophist" he declared that Hegel, "if not the greatest philosopher, 
is certainly the greatest critic of philosophy who ever lived." Caird, 
however, while less original than either Jowett or Green, was able 
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through a unique power of assimilation to interpret Hegel more 
truly to English readers. "Writing of the permanent influence of 
Hegel, he says: "Like earlier philosophies, like every other spiritual 
influence, the Hegelian philosophy has to die that it may live; to 
break away from the accidents of its first immediate form, that it 
may become an element in the growing life of man. . . . The only 
important question now is, not whether we are disciples of Hegel — 
the days of discipleship are past— but whether we recognize the 
existence of a living development of philosophy, and especially of 
that spiritual or idealistic view of things in which philosophy cul- 
minates—a development which begins in the earliest dawn of 
speculation, and in which Kant and Hegel are, not indeed the last 
names, but the last names in the highest order of speculative genius, 
i nmstri di color die sanno." 

The more important of Caird's writings are the following: The 
articles "Cartesianism" and "Metaphysics" contributed to the 
Encyclopwdia Britannica (ninth edition) ; "Philosophy of Kant," 
1878, wherein Kant's work is treated as preparation for the work of 
Hegel; "The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte," 1885; "The 
Critical Philosophy of Kant," 1889; "Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy," 1892; "The Evolution of Religion," 1892; "The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers," 1903; "Lay 
Sermons delivered in Balliol College" (dedicated to J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Master of Balliol), 1907. 

In the preface contributed to "Essays in Philosophical Criti- 
cism" — a volume edited by Andrew Seth and R. B. Haldane, and 
dedicated to the memory of Green — Caird says that the essays reveal 
"a certain community of opinion in relation to the general principle 
and method of philosophy. . . . Such an agreement is consistent with 
great and even vital differences. For any idea that has a principle 
of growth in it, any idea that takes hold of man's spiritual life on 
many sides, is certain, as it develops, to produce wide divergencies, 
and even to call forth much antagonism and conflict between its 
supporters. A doctrine that passes unchanged from hand to hand, 
is by that very fact shown to have exhausted its inherent force ; and 
those ideas have been the most fruitful both in religion and philos- 
ophy which, accepted as a common starting-point, have given rise to 
the most far-reaching controversy. Nevertheless, so long as in such 
controversy it remains possible to appeal to one principle, so long as 
the differences are due to the various development of one way of 
thinking in different minds, the division and opposition is a sign of 
life, and may be expected ultimately to be overcome by the same 
spiritual energy which has produced it." The preface is a unique 
statement of Caird's own philosophic method as well as a beautiful 
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tribute to Green, his friend and teacher. One gets an impression of 
Caird the man and the philosopher in his biographical introduction 
to Wallace's "Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics," 
and in his introduction to Principal Caird 's "Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity." To understand Kant (and Kant may be taken as 
a type) is "to detect a consistent stream of tendency which, through 
all obstructions, is steadily moving in one direction; to discern the 
unity of one mind which, through all changes of form and expres- 
sion, is growing towards a more complete consciousness of itself." 
The opening chapter of the work on Kant, "The Idea of Criticism," 
seems to focus the main principles of Caird 's own philosophic method 
and manner. The "Social Philosophy and Eeligion of Comte" 
might form a good introduction to the problems of philosophy. 
Philosophy, it is declared, "professes to seek and find the principle 
of unity which underlies all the manifold particular truths of the 
separate sciences, and in reference to which they can be brought 
together and organized as a system of knowledge." The religious 
significance of philosophy was ever present to Caird 's mind. "A 
man's religion," as he declares in "The Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers," "if it is genuine, contains the summed-up 
and concentrated meaning of his whole life ; and, indeed, it can have 
no value except in so far as it does so." Perhaps Caird 's most 
original work is done in the "Evolution of Religion." Here he had 
in view "that large and increasing class who have become, partially 
at least, alienated from the ordinary dogmatic system of belief." 
The task is once more that of criticism: "to separate what is perma- 
nent from what is transitory in the traditions of the past" is a diffi- 
cult task, but is one "which every new generation has to encounter 
for itself." "In dealing with such difficulties, in the present day, 
we are greatly assisted by those better methods of historical and 
philosophical criticism which are making the book of the past so 
much less hard to read than it was to a previous generation; and, 
above all, by the great reconciling principle of development, upon 
which these methods are hased." "The idea of development thus 
enables us to maintain a critical spirit without agnosticism, and a 
reasonable faith without dogmatism ; for it teaches us to distinguish 
the one spiritual principle which is continuously working in man's 
life from the changing forms through which it passes in the course 
of its history." 

Throughout Caird 's writings there is an air of high seriousness, 
a deep sympathy with all the normal manifestations of the human 
spirit. One feels instinctively that his philosophy was- his own life 
lifted to consciousness— a union of idealism and mysticism. In the 
world-wide circle of those who have felt his influence, though they 
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may not have seen him face to face, there is a deep regret, as the 
Athenceum phrased it, "that a great and good man has passed away." 

John Angus MacVannel. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univebsity. 



THE DOCTRINE OF ATTITUDES 

SEVERAL of the reviewers of my "General Introduction to 
Psychology" have criticized one or the other of the radical 
positions defended in that volume. I am well aware of the fact 
that it is questionable taste for an author to answer his reviewers, 
and I should not lay myself open to the charge of sinning in that 
direction if I did not believe that in this case the discussion can be 
carried forward in a wholly objective spirit. I may say that I have 
no personal grievances whatsoever to adjust; that, on the contrary, 
I should have been heartily disappointed if my statement of the 
doctrine of attitudes and of certain other matters had aroused no 
discussion. My formulation of these doctrines in the book was in- 
tended to show the relation of each principle to the whole body of 
systematic psychology. There was little opportunity of elaborating 
each discussion in an introductory treatise. I am, therefore, taking 
the liberty, without further apology, of discussing in a series of 
articles some of the considerations which will illuminate and rein- 
force the positions called in question. 

The first of these positions is that taken with regard to the feel- 
ings. Briefly stated, the doctrine which I have defended states that 
feelings are subjective reactions or attitudes with which the indi- 
vidual meets the sensory impressions that go to make up his cogni- 
tions. As subjective reactions the feelings do not constitute a 
group of elementary phases of mental life, they are closely related 
to all of the facts of mental organization. They belong to a wholly 
different type of conscious processes from the sensations, and in 
their conditions as well as in their nature are more subjective than 
any of the cognitive aspects of mental life. 

The defense of such a position must begin by challenging the 
validity of the usual threefold classification of mental processes. 
This classification has become intrenched in psychology in part be- 
cause of the historical fact that it was sanctioned by the great 
authority of Kant, and in still greater part because it appeals to 
certain introspections which any observer of consciousness readily 
makes. Even the common man distinguishes between his volitions 
and the impressions which he receives from the outside world. His 
impressions come to him without any appreciable effort on his own 



